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Report of the Committee 
On Potatoes, Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, Su- 
gar Beet, Carrots, and Flat 'Turnips. 


The Committee appointed by the Ken. Co. Ag. 
Society to investigate the claims of the several 
competitors for the premiums offered for the best 
crops of the above articles, would submit the fol- 
lowing report. In offering premiums for the en- 
couragement of the several varieties of root crops, 
the Trustees were undoubtedly impressed with the 
importance of their culture to the farmers of Maine: 
inasmuch as they afford so great an amount of suc- 
culent and grateful food for stock, and yield so 
bountiful a return from comparatively so small an 
outlay of land and labor. Nine entries were made 
for the premiums offered for the best crops of Ruta 
Baga. All the competitors, however, did not appear 
to urge their claims. 

Mr. Isaac Bowles, of Winthrop, produced cer- 
tificates, proving beyond a doubt, that he raised 
from one acre of land during the past season, elev- 
en hundred and twenty-six bushels of Ruta Baga: 
We cheerfully award him the first premium for the 
best crop of Ruta Baga on one acre of land. Mr. 
J. W. Hains, of Hallowell, raised from one acre 
600 hushels; although this was not a great crop, 
yet taking into consideration the state of the soil, 
and other circumstances, we award him the Socie- 
ty’s second premium for the 2d best crop of Ruta 
Baga on one acre of land. 

Mr. Oakes Howard, of Winthrop, produced evi- 
dence that he raised three hnndred and seventy- 
eight bushels of Ruta Baga from one half acre of 


must be limited accordingly, and we award him the 
premium offered for the best crop of Ruta Baga on 
one-fourth acre of land. | 


Potatoes.—We are sorry to state that the entries 







andthe competitors for your premiums pota- 
t but two only. We did not er ei- 
the of the crops sufficiently large to take'the first 


premium offered. Mr. John E. Snell, of Winihrop» 
raised three hundred and twenty bushels on one a- 
cre of land. His crop was made up of several va- 
rieties, some of which are not great producers. Mr- 
Walter Hains, of Winthrop, raised three hundred 
and seventy-three bushels on an acre—mostly of 
the variety called English whites. Though neither 
of these crops came up to the amount of what may 
be obtained from an acre, yet we thought it best to 
award to Mr. Hains the 2d premium whichthe So- 
ciety has offered, and to Mr, Snell the third, for the | 
same kind of crop. 

Mangel Wurtzel.—This crop we believe is not 
much attended to in Kennebec Co., although it is 
one of great value for cattle. But one entry was 
made for the premium offered. This was by Mr. J. 
W. Hains. He raised on one-eighth of an acre of 
land 100 bushels. We award to him the premium 
offered on that crop, and hope that another year will 
bring forward more competitors. 

Flat Turnips.—One entry only was made for tlie 
premium on this crop, ‘but it was not followed by 
any statements, of course nothing is awarded. 
Carrots.—We are very sorry to say that there 
was noentry forthe premium on this Crop. We 
hope that the cultivation of this excellent root is 
not going out of fashion. 

Sugar Beets.—No person appeared to claim the 
premium on Sugar Beet. We are gratified how- 
ever in knowing the fact that the culture is increas- 
ing and doubt not that during another year, enough 
will be raised among us to test the practicability of 
the manufacture of sugar from it. 


We cannot close this report without urging upon 
the Society, and upon every farmer in Maine, the 
great importance of paying particular attention to 
root culture. By an increase in these articles the 
comfort as well as the nunibers of our flocks and 
herds may be greatly enhanced and the value of 





land. Mr. J. A. Metcalf, of Winthrop, also pro- 
ved that he raised three hundred and forty-six bush- 
els on one half an acre. Mr. Metcalf’s statement 
is interesting, and we doubt not will be profitable 
to farmers. His use of swamp or peaty muck, as a 
dressing and the results of the experiment we hope 
will turn the attention of our farmers to this article 
as a dressing for their lands. In many parts of our 
State the supply of it is inexhaustible, but has nev- 
er been disturbed by the hand of man. After con- 
siderable deliberation we came to the conclusion to 
award Mr. Howard the Ist premium on the best 
crop of Ruta Baga on one half acre of land, and 
to Mr. Metcalf the 2d premium for the 2d best crop 
on the same amount of soil. 

Mr. Turner Curtis, of Monmouth, produced sat- 
isfactory evidence that he raised this last season 
two hundred and ninety-one bushels of Ruta Baga 
on one quarter of an acre,, This is a larger a- 


the estates among us doubled and tripled in a few 
years. Respectfully submitted. 


E. HOLMES, 
R. B. HOWARD, > Committee. 
RUFUS MOODY, 


[Statements next week. ] 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








Great Yield of Wheat. 
Mr. Hotmes :—Having seen in your paper a 


wheat, the present year, and not having seen any 
one that has been so bountifully blessed with an 


you what I have done this present year. 


together,—and I received from it rorTy-ONE AND 





mount, per acre, than Mr. Bowles’ crop; but as 
there was but one-fourth of an acre, the premium - 


auy one that can show a greater yield, I should like 


to hear from him. JAMES HAWES. 
Corrinna, Dec. 18, 1837. . 





CULTURE OF GRAIN. 

Mr. Hormes :—Having, during a few weeks past, 
had considerable opportunity to converse with prac- 
tical farmers on this t, 1 was somewhat grat- 
ified to find one, at least; Who seemed disposed to 
investigate this matter thoroughly by watching the 
process going on at the roots, as well as at the top 
of grain plants ; in order to discover, if possible, 
the real cause, or causes of the diseases to which 
such plants are subject. I said one, for I find most 
of them are still attached to the sap-bursting theo- 
ry of Dwight, and others, and do not appear dis- 
posed to look any farther for the cause of rust, 
blight, &c. 

I find in the Maine Farmer, 5th Vol. page 282, a 
very able communication from the Genesee Farmer, 
written with great fairness, on the subject of “Rust 
in Wheat.” The writer observes, after noticing 
the handsome appearance of the wheat, until the 
20th of July—* Wet, damp, sultry weather follow- 
ed, and a change came at once over our wheat 
fields. Rust showed itself in great quantities, and 
where the growth was most rapid, there the effect 
was soonest discovered. The yellowish red of the 
rust assumed a dark hue; and, as the wheat so at- 
tacked seems to cease at once making any ap- 
proaches to ripeness, the green wheat became dis- 
colored, giving a dirty, cloudy hue to the whole 
field, as far as diseased.” 

These facts afford me an opportunity to refer to 
a communication of mine, in the Maine Farmer, 
vol, 2d, page 170, where I noticed an important law 
in vegetable life; which is this—* All grain plants 
complete the growth of their stalks and leaves be- 
fore the kernel attains much maturity. And not 
only so, but it seems absolutely necessary to the 
greatest perfection of the grain that the lower part 
of the stalk and the bottom leaves should attain a 
considerable degree of ripeness at the blossoming 
time. Repeated observation has satisfied me this 
position is correct. ‘The economy of grain plants 
require this to perfect the maturity of those juices 
which form the kernel of the grain. So true is 
this, that if any person will show me grain plants, 
which at the period immediately succeeding the 
blossoming of the plants, and while the head is fil- 
ling, the lower leaves of which with the bottom of 
the stalk turn yellow, (unless occasioned by blight) 
I will show him grain that is very seldom if ever 
materially injured by rust. And not only will such 
grain escape destruction from rust, but it is not lia- 
ble to be so severely injured by the grain worm. I 
have noticed this fact the present season, both in 
my own field, and in others, where the locality was 





number of statements respecting the growth of} 11, in other respects as to be equally exposed.— 


But let it be understood, I do not say such plants 
will not rust in some degree; but the appearance 


increase as I have been, I thought I would inform| o¢ 41. disease is different. 


The “rationale” of this seems to be, that such 


The 27th day of last May, I sowed five Pecks of plants pass so rapidly through that state of maturi- 
wheat, on one acre of burnt land—two pecks Red ty in which they are peculiarly exposed to these 
Bearded, and three pecks White Bearded, mixed injuries. 


Nor am I entirely alone in noticing this. I was 








ONE-FouRTH bushels of good wheat. If there is | conversing with amintelligent and successful wheat 
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wer in this region a few days ago, who observ- | ness in grain plants be prevented ? To this, I re- | 


ed that he had seldom been much troubled with 
rust, and that the grain worm had not injured his 
grain to the degree it had that of others. I told 
him I expected his wheat stalks at the bottom, and 
the lower leaves, began to turn yellow at, or soon 
after the blossoming time. He said that he had 
noticed this, and referred to one time in particular, 
when a neighbor who was looking at his wheat, in- 
quired of him what the matter was with his grain, 
as the bottom leaves were all turning yellow. He 
replied, “I guess it will do well enough,”—and so 
it did. 

But though grain that has the most rapid growth, 
is the most frequently protracted in ripening, it is 
not always the case. I have seeg plants so far in- 
jured at the roots, by the fermentation of manure, 
that they never grew to two-thirds the usual height 
of common grain. Grain that stands extremely 
thin, as well as that choked by weeds, is subject to 
the same difficulty. 

The next inquiry is, what is the cause of this 
protracted ripening of grain plants at the bottom ? 

I answer, any cause sufficient to injure the roots 
or tops of grain plants materially, [except drouth ;} 
and the same effect may perhaps be produced by an 
abundant supply of moisture after severe dry 
weather, if this takes place just before, or at the pe- 
riod of blooming. But I need not dwell on this 
point. The facts on which I found this opinion are 
before the public, and the effect is certain—there 
is no theory about it. 

But though rank grain is the most subject to rust, 
this disease very frequently does not take place un- 
til the stalks and leaves have done growing; and 
the appearance evidently indicates the flow of the 
sap has ceased. This I have noticed the present 
season, though the spots of rust were exceedingly 
minute. 

Some of my wheat was considerably rusted this 
year; but this did not take place until it was nearly 
ripe, and of course did it but little injury. After 
noticing those spots visibly effected by rust, I ex- 
amined those the straw of which on a superficial 
examination appeared perfectly bright and elean ; 
and when by a closer search I found these stalks 
just about as thickly covered as the others with mi- 
nute yellow spots, semewhat paler than the general 
yellow of the stalks, I then traced the appearance 
of the grain from these spots to those. where the 
rust was distinctly visible, and feel myself warrant- 
ed in drawing the conclusion that these yellow 
spots were produced by the same cause whieh pro- 
duced the red and the brown, I mean by this, an 
injury to the stalks and leaves in those places where 
the spots appeared. 

When these injuries take place in stalks and 
leaves in a certain state of maturity, the sap of the 
plant escapes freely, and produces the more strik- 
ing appearances of rust, provided the weather 
favors fermentation. But when the stalk and leaves 
at the bottom ripen freely, the juices are soon dri- 
ed away ; so that insects might injure them with a 
very trifling escape of the sap, and in many instan- 
ces, none at all, 

This appearance of the yellow spats, I noticed in 
a neighbor’s field, and called his attention to it. As 
this is the first year I have ever scrutinized so close- 
dy, I am unable to say whether this is usually the 
case with respect to such spots. I make these 
statements now, as some may have the curiosity to 
examine for themselves, 

From the facts already stated, and the inferences 
drawn therefrom, I proceed to the last inquiry 
which presents itself on this subject. The inquiry 
is this.:—:how can that protracted state of green- 





ply,— 
| Some of the causes of this protracted greenness 
need only to be mentioned to suggest the proper 


Temedy ; among which those produced by imperfect 


cultivation, and the plants standing thinly, are ob- 

vious, With respect to the injury done to the roots 
of grain plants by excessive fermentation, the most 
obvious and simple remedy is to apply such manure 
as will not produce that effect. Lime has been us- 
ed with great success for this purpose. Ruffin ex- 
'pressly refers to that benefit derived from lime in 
preventing rust in wheat. 

But it is obvious, however useful lime may be for 
| this purpose, it requires great skill to use it effect- 

ually. I noticed lately a communication in the 
first volume of the Maine Farmer, recommending 
the use of drawn ashes with one-fourth part lime, 
and at the rate of five bushels to the acre. This 
no doubt would be beneficial; but I doubt whether 
a much greater quantity wonld not be required to 
produce the best effect. Indeed if Ruffin is to be 
relied on, the quantity required will depend on the 
nature of the soil, whether it be calcarious or not; 
and also on the quantity of putrescent manure ap- 
plied, or vegetable matter in the soil. Here, then, 
is a wide field for investigation; and to such as 
wish to investigate this subject thoroughly, I would 
recommend the perusal of “ Ruffin’s Essay on Cal- 
carious Manures,” let it cost what it will; for I be- 
lieve there is no one who will read it with that at- 
tention it deserves, but will derive immense bene- 
fit therefrom.. 

I would also here acknowledge my obligation to 
“B. R.” a correspondent of the Maine Farmer, 
whose Essay on the subject of “ Rust in Wheat,” 
appeared in the seeond volume. It was from one 
fact he stated which led me to trace the causes of 
‘disease in grain to the roots. This one fact has 
been of more use to me in investigating this sub- 
jeet, than the whole mass of evidence 1 have ever 


examined. J. H. J. 
Peru, Dec. 1837. 











YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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To illustrate more clearly the principles we. in- 
tend to convey to our young readers, we shall in- 
troduce them to the family of Mr. Pearse, who 
shall be avery intelligent and observing man, liv- 
ing in a pleasant country town, with a family of 
four children—the oldest a lad of about twelve 
years, whom we shall call Edward. The next, a 
girl about nine, whom we shall call Sarah. The oth- 
er two, Ellen and George, the former about six, and 
the latter about two. Mr. Peare is a man who 
takes much pains to “train up his children in the 
way they should go,” and store their minds with 
useful knowledge. 

He and his wife have ever acted upon the prin- 
ciple that the true philosophy of directing and gov- 
erning the infant mind, is to obtain its entire con- 
fidence. This can only be done by becoming per- 
fectly familiar with it—descending to its state, and 
entering into its views and feelings, and partici- 
pating im its pleasures, and soothing its troubles 
by supplyiag it with that kind of instruction which 
when brought into after life will fortify it against 
the turmoils of the world, They encouraged their 
children to come to them with any questions which 
might arise in their minds, to which they never gave 
them a false or evasive answer; but plainly gave 
them the answer, or told them they were not old 
enough to understand the subject, and that when 
they were, it should be explained to them; and all 
difficulties among themselves, and between them 
and their playfellows, were arbited and adjusted 
by their parents, 





) 
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ELLEN PEARE, 


I am now a going to tell you a story about litte 
Ellen Peare. Etlen was naturally a very dutify) 
little girl—she. seldom manifested any of that oy} 
temper which is so apt to pervade the conduct ¢ 
little girls and boys. But sometimes she would fy. 
get herself and let her own selfish feelings got jj, 
better of her sense of duty, and disregarding 4, 
good instruction she had received from her mothe, 
would suffer her evil disposition to come forth i 
acts. 


She was one day very busy in arranging \, 
dress of'a doll her aunt had given her, when he 


mother direeted her to leave it and go and bring 
little George’s horse and carriage and draw jt , 
bout the floor and amuse him, as he was becop; 
fretful, and she could not then leave her work y 
attend to him. She thought it very hard for her t 
leave her doll before she had finished it, to tj, 
care of her little brother, and as she went she shyt 
the door affer her with some degree of violence. 
pouted her lips, and showed other signs of displeas. 
ure. As she was returning, she very carelessly \s 
the horse and carriage fall and broke it, and instey 
of doing as her mother told her, she gave it to him 
and went quietly at her own play with the doll, 4 
seeing it broken, George began to cry. His moj. 
er told him that she was sorry that his Ilttle how 
was broken—but it grieved her much more to knoy 
that a child of hers could be guilty of such wic. 
ed conduct as she had seen in his sister. This wy 
a powerful admonition to Ellen—she could no |\q, 
ger enjoy herself with her doll—she attempted » 
play with George, but with no better success, Sy 
felt, as.all guilty persons feel, when conscious ¢ 
having done wrong. She went and sat down wm 
her stool at the farthest side of the room, wi 
watched very attentively her mother. She wishel 
to attract her notice, but could not, until she cam 
and sat down near her, without appearing to tle 
any particular notice of her. Mrs. Peare ker 
full well what was passing in the mind of Ella 
She thought it best to let her reflect sufficiently 
her conduct ; knowing that her familiarity withh 
children inspired them with implicit confidence 1 
her, and that Ellen would eventually make the fim 
advance towards a reconciliation. Nor was s& 
disappointed in her expectation, for she had bea 
seated but a few moments before little Elle, 
whose heart had been almost bursting with gre 
and whose eyes were swollen with tears, threw li 
self upon her knees before her mother, and burit 
her face in her lap, and vented her overflowing fe 
ings by weeping aloud. After remaining in 
situation some minutes, and her feelings bhai? 
some degree subsided, she sobbed out ‘ Motlie’ 
have been very naughty.’ ‘I know you have be# 
naughty, ny child,’ said her mother, ‘and it #! 
thousand times more grief to me for you to be 
than the. loss of the little toy you have broken 
is a very serious t@ing for children to manifest 
bad a disposition when they are directed by ” 
parents to do any thing. But I am glad to find)" 
fully sensible of your wrong, and hope you !# 
sufficiently reflected upon it to see fully its en” 
ty, and to sincerely repent of it, and never ag#!"" 
guilty of a like offence. Whenever you again™ 
tempted to indulge naughty feelings, reme™ 
that they are wrong, and will only beget p™ 
sensations in your mind.’ 

This was quite a salutary lesson to little P 
for afterwards for a long time if her mothers" 
in any way deviating from the path of rectitu!# 
would give her a look which would remind 
this occurrence and she would at once supp 
the nisings of evil feelings in her mind, an/ 
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in brine strong enough to bear up an egg. How | same indications were no less real and scarcely 
much stronger the brine might be, and do no | less perceptible, yet not quite so striking. These 


much cheerfulness and good humor obey whatever 
direction was given her. 





On Edward’s return from the store of Mr. Smith 
the other day, where he had been on an errant, he | 
said, father, I heard Mr. Smith say that Mr. Jones 
was chosen Register of Deeds. What did he 
mean? What is Register of Deeds? You know 
what a deed is my son, said his father—you have 
frequently seen persons come here to get me to 
write deeds for them. If aman sells a piece of land 
to another man he gives him a writing to show that 
he has sold the land to him, and this writing has to 
have a piece of paper stuck to it with a wafer op- 
posite where he signs his name, which is called a 
seal. It must be signed in presence of some per- 
sou who can witness it, and be acknowledged be- 
fore a Justice of the Peace—then the deed is finish- 
ed. In every County in the State there is a man 
chosen who keeps an office, generally in the court 
house of the County, and writes all the deeds that 
is brought to him in great books he keeps on pur- 
pose, and people who own the deeds pay him for 
doing it. This man is called the register of deeds. 
Why do men want their deeds copied into a book ? 
inquired Edward. Becaase if they should loose 
their deeds they can then go to the book and find 
where they were copied into it and that will be 
proof that they once had such a deed. If they | 
could not do this they would be liable to loose 
their land. 








Fit1at Duty.—There is no virtue that adds so 
noble a charm to the finest traits of beauty, as that 
which exerts itself in watching over the tranquility 
of anaged parent. There are no tears which give 
so noble a lustre to the cheek of innocence, as the 
tears of filial sorrow.—St. Julian’s Letters. 











AGRICULTURAL. 








A Series of Experiments, 


TOGETHER WITH THEIR RESULTS——-ACCOMPA- 
NIED WITH REMARKS. 


Ist. In order to ascertain, if practicable, an ea- 
so method of cleansing wheat intended for seed, 
especially of separating oats from spring wheat, 
brine was made by the solution of salt in water, 
just strong enough to bear up an egg, and cause a 
very small part of it to rise fand float above the 
surface of the brine. Into a pail, filled a full 
of brine thus prepared, two or three handfuls of 
well ripened and plump oats were dropped at dif- 
ferent times. None of them sunk—all floated on 
surface of the brine, and were taken off with a 
skimmer. Spring wheat is apt to be infested with 
oats, and this experiment suggests an easy and 
sure method of cleansing so much of it as is in- 
tended for seed. It may be proper to remark 
here, that a parcel of oats was dropped into water 
not impregnated with salt, and that all of them 
sunk. That there is no danger of injuring the 
seed, by dropping itinto brine strong enough to 
bear up an egg, will appear from experiments 
hereafter to be recorded. 

2d. A parcel of chess seeds was dropped into 
the brine used in the above experiment, and many 
of them sunk. From this appears, that chess 
cannot be separated from wheat, as oats may be, 
by dropping into brine, 

3d. twenty kernels of srping wheat were put 
into the ground, which had been steeped 15 min- 
utes in brine strong enough to bear up an egg. 
Eighteen of them came up. 

4th. Twenty kernels of the like wheat were 

ut into the ground, which had been steeped 24 
oot in brine strong enough to bear up an egg. 
Seventeen of them came up. Although in these 
two experiments, there wasa failure of coming 
up, in one, of two,and in the other, of three ker- 
nels, yet as these two parcels, differing so much 
asto the time they were in the steep, came up 
promptly, and simultaneously, came up too with 
thrifty blades and blades equally so, I can scarcely 





harm, or how much longer the steeping process | 
might safely be continued, my experiments do not) 


too were, in comin 


up, considera y behind 
those which had not e 


n sealded, and their blad- 


show. There can be no doubt that lie, produced es, wheu they did come, were manifestly inferior. 
by ieaching ashes, and made — enough to | The results of these experiments were such as to 


bear up an egg, would answer as wel 


us brine for | leave no doubt in my mind, that the seed had re- 


separating oats from spring wheat. Nor can it, 1) ceived an injury from the hot water. Cont 

think, be doubted that whatever might be the ob- | to opinions heretofore entertained by inyself, and 
ject of steeping, it would be equally safe, as well | perhaps by many others, I now belicve it danger- 
ug equally efficacious, as a stecpfor seed wheat. Ma- | ous to apply hot water to seed corn. Instead of 
ny years since, to prevent smut, I steeped a parcel hastening the progress of its vegetation, as has 


of seed wheat in very strong lie, taken from a pot- 
ashery. This was too strong. It destroyed the | 
vital powers of the seed, produced a failure and 
rendered it necessary to sow again. 

Sth. It being reported that scalding seed peas, 
by the application of boiling water, would secure 
the crop trom damages by the pea-bug, the object 
of this experiment, together with the three follow- 
ing, was to ascertain whether boiling water could 
be applied to peas, without endangering their vital 
principles. For this purpose, twenty kernels of 

as were planted, on which boiling water had 
Seen poured and turned off immediately. Nine- 
teen of them came up. 

6th. Twenty kernels of peas were planted, on 
which boiling water had been poured, and been 
kept on them one minute. ineteen of them 
came up. 

7th. ‘Twenty kernels of peas were planted, on 
which boiling water had been poured, and had 
been kept on them three minutes. Nineteen of 
them came up. 

8th. Twenty kernels of peas were planted in 
their natural condition, no hot water having been 
applied to them. The whole twenty came up. 
It will be seen here that, of the parcel of seeds 


which had not been scalded, all came up, while, | 


in connection with each of the other parcels, there 
was a failure of one kernel. Be this accounted 
for as it may, the experiments have shown to ny 
satisfaction, that builing water my | be applied to 
peas, and be kept on them at least 3 minutes, with- 
outany material detriment to the seed. It should 
be reinarked here, that the several parcels came up 
simultaneously, and without any perceptible diff- 
erence as to thriftiness, and symptoms of good 
health. The parcel which had not been scalded, 
did not appear in any respect, to have the advan- 
tage of the others, except that all came up, while, 
in connection with each of the others, there was 
a failure of one knernel. 

The manner in which these, and all my other 
hot-water experiments were conducted, was, to 
put twenty kernels into a large coffee cup, suflici- 
ently {arge to contain 1-2 pint or more, and then 
fill the cup about half full of boiling water, taken 
immediataly from a kettle hanging over the fire. 
The heat, I think, must have been an intense, as 
would be that produced, by pouring 2 pailfuls of 
boiling water into a tub containing one bushel of 
peas, or other grain. In each of my experiments, 
the seed was planted itnmediately after the hot 
water was turned off. If peas are to be scald- 
ed for the use of field culture it will doubtless be 


prudent to spread them for coolling, as soon as | 


they are separated from the hot water. It may 
be advisable too to sow them as soon thereafter as 
practicable, though, if they are readily cooled, as 
they may be by spreading, I should hardly think 
it necessary to be in a hurry to sow. 

9th. Twenty kernels of corn were planted, on 
which boiling water had been poured, and turned 
off inmediatly. Eighteen of them came up. 

10th, ‘I'wenty kernels of eorn were planted, on 
which boiling water bad been poured, and kept on 
one minute. Fifteen of them came up. 

1]th. Twenty kernels of corn were planted in 
their natural condition, no hot water baving been 
applied to them. The whole of those came up. 
In regard to these experiments of the corn, | am 


heen supposed, it probably has the contrary effect, 
besides distempering and debilitating its vital pow- 
ery. But that itis not so in regard to peas, the 
experiments above recorded show very satisfacto- 
rily. The scalded peas came up as readily, and 
ing as thrifty as those which had not been scald- 
ed. 

12th. Twenty kernels of fall or winter wheat 
were put into the ground, on which boiling water 
had been poured, and kept on one minute. None 
of them came up—all failed. This single exper- 
iment indicates danger in applying hot water to 
seed wheat. It will not endure the effect of boil- 
ing water remaining on it one minute. Scalding 
seed wheat at all should, I think, be regarded us a 
dangerous experiment. 
13th. ‘Twenty kernels of wheat, as badly blast- 
ed, shrunk and shiveled asI ever saw, were put 
into the ground. Nearly all of them came up. 
This experjment proves that badly blasted wheat 
will answer for seed, or that it will germinate and 
grow ; but itby no means proves that such wheat 
should be used for seed, except in cases ot neces- 
sity. itis unquestionably atrue doctrine, and a 
doctrine of universal application that the more 
perfect the parent is, the more perfect the progen- 
cy may be expected to be. No other than wheat 
of the first quality should be used for seed, when 
such can be obtained. 

Here endsa series of experiments, the whole 
of which were commenced and finished by my- 
self, on thetwentieth day of September last, re- 
sults only remaining at that time to be longer 
waited for. DAN BRADLEY. 

Oct, 27 1837, [Genesee Farmer. 





Mildew on the Gooseberry and Grape. 

We find in Mr. Reed’s communication a sug- 
gestion in regard to mildew on the gooseberry 
and grape, which in a measure corroborates the 
correctness of the opinions we have expressed 
on this subject. The suggestion is that salt will 
prevent the mildew on gooseberries, and probably 
onthe grape. A pint of strong brine, put at tho 
root of each plant in the spring, he informs us, 
has not only prevented mildew on the gooseberry, 
but has restored to the berry before diseased and 
diminutive its original size. All we object to is 
the mystical mode of application, “The brine 
should be put on without stirring the earth,” says 
the Rev. writer,“ so as [not] to wet the roots, as 
in that case it kills the plant, but there is no dan- 
ger if poured on the earth undisturbed.” The 
plain English of which seems to be, that the 
saline properties of a strong brine, if brought 
into immediate contact with the roots, will not 
only destroy the seeds of the parasyte, for such 
we consider mildew, but the vitality of the plant 
itseif—the undisturbed surface arresting a great 
portion of the saline matter, which is subsequent- 
ly carried down, by rains, in moderate quantities 
This prescription is based upon the theory, that 
mildew, in the gooseberry and grape, is a parasy- 
tic plant, the germ or seed which abides at the 
roots ; that salt destroys the vitality of these germs 
or seeds; but that, when applied in exeess, it also 
destroys the plant. The great object is, therefore, 
to graduate the remedy to the cure, and this would 


| seem to be best accomplished, by applying the brine 


in winter or early spring, whon the plant is dor- 





constrained tu remark, that they proved to my 
satisfaction that hot water is a dangerous thing to 
be applied to seed corn. For although three 


| 


mant, and not absorbing the moisture of the soil— 
orina very diluted form, when it is in the pro- 
gress of growth. Partial experiments with the 


fourths of the parcel which had been keptin hot) grape had induced Mr. Reed to believe, that a 
water the longest, viz. one iminute, eventually | like application of brine to the grape, would pro- 


caine up, yet they came up very tardily, not so duce results alike favorable.—Cultivator. 


soon by two or'three days, as those wliich had not 
been scalded. The blades, when they came up 





impute t!is smaii failure to the effect of the brine. 


were teeble, and of sickly aspect, differing entire- | 
ly from those to which no hot water had been ap-| contaians tho following among other minor ingre- 








A confectioner in New. York has made a cake 
for the christmas holidays weighing 2580 Ibs. Ie 


It is, [ think, safe to prepare seed wheat, whatever | plied. In regard to the other parcel from which dients :—780 lbs. ef currants, 780 of raisins, 240 of 
may be the object, by steeping it at least 24 hours|the hot water was turned off immediately the sugar, 240 of butter, 240 of flour, and 300 of citron. 
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LEGAL. 








In our paper to-day we have resumed the publi- | 


cation of the Expositions of the Laws, under cir- 
cumstances which we think cannot fail to give sat- 
isfaction to our patrons. We shall therefore for- 


ward this paper to several who subscribed for the, be changed by such contract, or their agents there- 


purpose of obtaining the legal information, and 
whose papers have for some time been discontinu- 
ed. If any should receive it who do not wish to be 
considered as subscribers they will please to return 


the paper by mail. In order to make our paper 45| which is of much importance to Instructors of 


agreeable a visitor to all the members of a family, 
and at the same time render it of the greatest pos- 
sible use, we have concluded to devote a small por- 
tion of it to giving such information and in such a 
manner as will be most amusing an¢ instructing to 
children and youth. In this department we shall 
relate stories illustrative of the history of our coun- 
try—its government—its offices and officers—their 
duty, &c. &c. in a familiar manner and entirely 
within the comprehension of children of ten or 
twelve years old. And at the same time we shall 


| teaching school in district No. 15, for 2 1-2 months, 
agreeable to a contract with the School Agent of 


jor more, shall be allowed to be good, except the 
purchaser shall accept part of the goods so sold, 
and actually receive the same or give some thing 
|in earnest to bind the bargain, or in part payment, 
, or that some note or memorandum in writing of the 
(said bargain be made and signed by the parties, to 


| unto lawfully authorized. 





SCHOOL MASTERS. 
An action was tried at the Oct. Term of the 
Supreme Judicial Court for Penobscot County, 


schools and School Committees. 
The facts in the case were briefly these. L. G. 
brought an action against the town of Hamden for 


that district. He procured all the certificates re- 
quired by. law to qualify him for teaching school. 
After he had kept about ten days, the superintend- 
ing Committee visited his school, and discharged 
him; giving him as a reason for so doing, that in 
their opinion he was incapable and unfit. But not- 


A majority of the school Committee have aright 
to act withont giving notice to the minority, jn the 
same way that Assessors and other town officers 
have. 

The law giving the Committee this power jg 4, 
follows : 

“It shall be the duty of such Committee to yisi, 
and inspect the schools in their respective towns, 
and inquire into the regulation and discipline there. 
of, and the proficiency of the scholars therein, anq 
use their influence and best endeavors that the 
youth in the several districts regularly attend the 
schools; and the said committee shall have power 
to dismiss any school master or mistress who shal] 
be found incapable or unfit to teach any Schoo], 
notwithstanding their having procured the requis. 
ite certificates, but the town or plantation shal] be 
bound to pay such instructor for the time they have 
been employed.” 





COUNTY ROADS. 
In reply to the inquiry of “Cadet” in our last 
paper we say, that a road laid out and established 
by the County Commissioners cannot be discontip- 
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give such anecdotes and pleasing stories as will in- withstanding this dismissal, he continued to keep | ued by a town. 


terest, instruct and give a nght direction to. the | for the whole time of his engagement with the 


youthful mind. 





PAUPERS. 

Epwarp Betuam vs. INHABITANTS OF LINCOLN. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff to re- 
cover pay for supporting a pauper from Sept. 1833 
to April 1834. It appeared in evidence that in 
Sept. 1833 the plaintiff who lived in an unincorpo- 
rated and unorganized place called Chester, adjoin- 
ing the town of Lincoln, gave notice in writing to 
the overseers of the poor of that town that Crocker, 
an aged and infirm man was at his house and in 
need of assistanee. And some days after this he 
saw one of the overseers and told him that if they 
did not provide for Crocker he would bring him 
there (into the town of Lincoln) and throw him up- 
on the town. He was then told by the overseer 
that he would inquire into it, and if he belonged to 
their town he should have his pay for keeping him. 
At another time the same overseer told him if he 
would keep him until he could see the other over- 
seers he would see him paid. It also appeared that 
in 1829 Crocker was incorporated in the town of 
Lincoln—that in Feb’y 1854, He was at the house 
of the plaintiff in Chester and that Chester was at 
that time incorporated into a town, 

It was argued that the defts. would not be held 
to support Crocker, inasmuch as the inhabitants of 
this incorporated place had never been taxed by 
the town of Lincoln. 2d, That he was in Chester 
at the time of its incorporation and thereby gained 
a settlement in that town, consequently if they 
were liable to support him that liability ceased at 
the time of the incorporation of the town of Ches- 
ter. 

The Judge anstructed the Jury that the written 
notice was sufficient to bind the town. A verbal 
notice, substantially proved, is also sufficient. 

The promise of one of the overseers is sufficient 
to bind the whole, and the town to pay for support- 
ing a pauper, 

Althongh Crocker was a resident in Chester at 
the time of its incorporation, Feb. 26, 1834; still if 
he was at that time a pauper, belonging to the town 
of Lincoln, was incapable of gaining a residence 
by being incorporated in the town of Chester or 
any other act whatever, 

The Jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff. 








CONTRACTS, _ 
A law ofthis State, passed March 8, 1821, pro- 
vides that no contract for the sale of any goods, 


school agent. 

Judge Shepley instructed the Jury that the law 
gives the superintending Committee absolute pow- 
er over a school master, and makes them the sole 
judges of his capacity and qualifications to con- 
duct a school, And notwithstanding he has a cir- 
tificate from this same committee, yet if after his 
school commences, they find it is in bad order, and 
not likely to be beneficial to the district, they have 
a right to visit it, dismiss the master and discontin- 
ue the school, and the process by which they come 
to the conclusion that the master is unfit, is not a 
matter of inquiry. If the master has previously 
kept school, and given good satisfaction, it cannot 
be brought to bear upon the case. 

But a master cannot be dismissed for any other 
reasons than those set down.in the law, and the 
committee must be cautious to use the precise lan- 
guage of the statute in dismissing a master. The 
Jury gave him pay for ten days only, 

We give the following as a proper course for a 
committee to pursue in dismissing a.master. 

If complaints are made to them by members of 
the district, they are bound to visit the school, and 
if no complaint be made they should visit it. And 
if they find it disorderly—the master not possessed 
of capacity or ability to render that benefit to the 
scholars which they have a right to expect—being 
satisfied of these facts, they should address him 
thus,—Sir, On examination of yourself and the 
school under your charge, we have come to the con- 
clusion that you are incapable and unjit to keep this 
school, and for these reasons, we dismiss you from 
any further charge of it. They should then dis- 
miss the school, giving the same reason to the 
scholars—viz. that the school is dismissed because 
the master is incapable and unfit to keep it. 

The school Committee are competent witnesses 
in such case, 

The facts that came out in this case were, that 

A school Agent in the same town has no right 
to employ a master who has been dismissed by the 
superintending Committee. ‘ 

A school master must be examined and have a 
certificate from the superintending Committee of a 
town every time he is hired to keep a school in that 
town. 

Although the school Committee may, before vis- 
iting the school officially, say that the master is 
qualified and competent, it can have no bearing in 


The very nature of the case makes it obvious 
that towns cannot nullify the doings of the County 
Commissioners, or why should the law give the 
County Commissioners power over towns when 
they refuse to lay out roads? Any vote, therefore, 
passed by a town to discontinue a road laid out by 
the County Commissioners is illegal and void. 











AGRICULTURAL. 








PEAT EARTH AND PEAT ASHES, 
Important sources of Fertility to the Farmer. 

Peat earth and swamp muck, from our marshes 
and swamps, are composed principally of decayed 
vegetable matters, washed in from higher grounds, 
or the remains of acquatic plants, which have 
grown and decomposed on the spot. They almost 
invariably constitute a valuable manure for up-lands, 
and may be rendered fertile in their place of de- 
posite—when brought into a soluable state by fer- 
mentation, or reduced to ashes by fire. These de- 
posites of vegetable matter are often the accumula- 
tion of centuries, and have been preserved from or- 
dinary decay by the presence of too much water, 
and too little heat and air, until they have become 
so antiseptic in their quality, as to resist putrefac- 
tion in many cases, even when laid dry, until they 
are brought in contact with fermenting substances, 
or changed in their nature by the action of fire. 
These agents it is the province and interest of the 
farmer to apply. And to instruct him in the mode 
of employing these great auxiliaries of fertility, is 
the object of this article, and of other articles 
which we design to give in our future numbers. 
The first step in this process, is to drain well the 
ground where this earth is deposited, or has accu- 
mulated ; or, if this is impracticable, to remove the 
earth to dry ground. 
The second step is, if the change is to be effec- 
ted by fermentation, to mix it with other substances 
which will readily ferment, or induce fermentation 
remotely. This may be done by top-dressing, or 
by composts. The latter is employed when the ob- 
ject is to enrich up-land, and the former when the 
intention is to render the drained marsh or swamp 
fertile, ‘The best compost is made of one part un- 
fermented manure, and three parts of swamp earth, 
placed in alternate strata, to the height of four to 
six feet. When the temperature of the centre of 
the mass has reach 80 or 90 degrees, which may be 
ascertained by a stick shoved in, and left to acquire 
the temperature of the Pile, fermentation has suffi- 
ciently progrotesd, and the whole may be mixed 
and applied to the soil with certain advantage. 
Composts may in like manner be made with lime, 
green vegetable matter and ashes, and the fermen- 
tation accelerated by urine, soap suds, sea-water, 
kitchen-wash, &c. 
Fermentation may be induced by carting the 
earth to the cattie yards, and spreading it to the 





the case. They do not act officially until they go 








wares or merchandize for the price of thirty dollars 





to examine the school. 


depth of eight inches or less, to become incorpo- 
rated, by the tread of cattle, with their dung, urine, 
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ed 


and the liquids of the yard. And it may be induc- 
ed remotely, by spreading the swamp earth imme- 
diately upon the up-land, especiaily if sandy and 
dry, where it becomes mixed with the vegetable 
matters of the soil, and with them undergoes the 


desired change. ; 
To induce fertility in a peaty soil, after it has 








times repeated, a small round heap is made in the 
middle of the place where the peat is spread, and 


' 
} 


ed his 5,000 bushels of ashes, which were princi 
pally intended as a top-dressing for his grass lands 


in the centre some very dry peat is put, which be- | So abundant did the gentleman consider his re- 


ing lighted, the fire communicates slowly 
rest of the parcel. When it 1s completely lighted, 
an additional quantity is put upon the heap, and 


this is continued till the whole is consumed, which | 


been laid dry, a good dressing of long manure, or | generally occupies one or two weeks, and some- 
of lime, are effectual ; and often a mixture of three | times still longer, as quick burning is not approved 


or four inches of sand with the upper stratum, has | of, and rain seldom 
proved highly efficacious. cee and burning is | tinguish the fire. 
e 


another sure means of inducing fertility. In this 
operation, some inches of the surface, so deep at 
least as to embrace the roots of aquatic and other 
growing plants, is pared off, dried and burnt, and 
the ashes spread and mixed with the soil. 

These operations may be carried on at any sea- 
son when the ground is not frozen, and when the 
teams and hands on the farm find leisure. There 
are but few farms, and fewer districts, that do not 
abound in this element of fertility. ; 

Peat ashes constitute an article of commerce in 
Europe, and vast quantities are transported from 
Holland to Belgium and Flanders, to fertilize those 
highly cultivated districts. These ashes cost about 
$13 per ton. A bushel of the best sort, which are 
black and heavy, weigh about forty pounds, and 
the ton containing fifty-six bushels, the cost of ma- 
nuring withthem, at the rate of nineteen bushels 
the acre, would be about $4.50. These ashes, ac- 
cording to the analysis of Prof. Brande, contain, in 


100 parts, 


Of silicious earth 32 parts. 
Sulphate and muriate of soda, a.* 
Sulphate of lime, Dy ¢ 
Carbonate of lime, “ 


Oxide of iron, 
Impurities and loss, . eal 
The mode of their application, in Flanders, is 
as follows: ‘They are spread upon young clover, in 
the spring, in calm and hazy weather, at the rate of 
eighteen or twenty bushels the acre, ‘They are al- 
so laid on pastures and on wheat in March or A- 
pril; on oats and beans in the beginning of May, 
and on rye in October and November, Their 
chief employment is, however, for green crops ; it 
having been found, on comparative trials in Flan- 
ders, that top-dressed clovers, where the ashes 
were used, were much earlier, heavier, and superi- 
or in every respect, to those which had undergone 
a top-dressing of horse and cow dung. One of 
the best evidences of their utility, is the fact, that 
the clover crop never fails when they are ap- 
plied. Besides improving the crop, they are also 
useful in preventing the injuries arising from in- 
sects, and when applied to pasture they are highly 
serviceable in the destruction of moss. ‘To numer- 
ous individual declarations of their beneficial ef- 
fects, Sir John Sinclair, to whom we are indebted 
for this part of our statement, adds the public dec- 
laration of eighty-three practical Flemish farmers, 
to the effect, that “they know by experience, that 
when clover is not manured with Dutch ashes, at 
the rate of nineteen bushels per acre, the following 
crop is very bad, notwithstanding any culture that 
may be given to the soil; whereas they always 
have an excellent crop of wheat after clover, and, 
doubtless in proportion to the quantity of manure 
thus used.” ‘The farmers who signed this declara- 
tion, in most cases carted the ashes forty and fifty 
miles by land, after they had been transported by 
water from Holland. SeeSir John Sinclair’s ac- 
count of the agriculture of the Netherlands; also 
Radcliff’s Flanders. 

But the use of peat ashes is not confined to the 
Netherlands. They are extensively used in Bri- 
tain, and are produced in large quantities from what 
is termed the Newbury peat. We find in British 
Husbandry, the following description of the mode 
of burning the peat, and statement of the applica- 
tion and utility of the ashes: 

“The peat is cut, with a peculiar kind of spade, 
into long pieces, about three and a half inches 
broad every way, after which it is conveyed from 
the spot where it is dug, in wheel-barrows, to a 
short distance, where it is spread upon the ground 
in regular rows, until it be dried by the sun and 
wind. It is thus cut down until the gravelly bot- 
tom is reached, if it can be sufficiently drained ; 
but although persons are employed to pump the 
water, that cannot always be completely effected, 

“ After having laid thus to dry about a week the 
pieces are turned, and this being three or four 


“ 





netrates deep enough to ex- 
he heaps are commonly of a 
circular form, and rather flat at top; at first very 
small, but gradually inereasing, until they some- 
times become two or three yards deep, and six or 
seven yards in diameter. According as the peat is 
more or less dry, or contains more or less essential 
oil, or, as it is termed, is more or less fat—accord- 
ing as the weather is favorable or otherwise, and in 
proportion as the heaps are more or less large, just 
so much a shorter or longer time will it take to con- 
sume. A fire regularly kept up, but burning by 
slow degrees, will retain more of the vegetable al- 
kali in it than a more quick one; and in proportion 
to the heat of the fire the same quantity of peat 
will produce more or less ashes: ‘I'hus it has been 
stated by Mr. Malcom, that in the parish of Frim- 
by, in Surrey, three loads of dried peat, which is a- 
bout the size of the usual heap, will yield from 6,- 
000 to 7,000 bushels [of peat] which have been 
sometimes known to yield 2,400 bushels of good 
ashes ; though the peat is generally so reduced in 
measure by combustion, that the ashes seldom 
yield one-fourth of its original bulk. The ashes 
being riddled, are then conveyed away in covered 
carts, and put under sheds to keep them from the 
wet until they are wanted for the land; for if kept 
under cover and dry, they are infinitely more strong 
and active than those which have been made some 
time, and have been exposed to the weather; the 
fresher they are, therefore, when used, the better. 
The usual time of applying them is in March and 
April, in the proportion of twelve to fifteen bushels 
per acre, according to soil and crop, as too large a 
quantity would be injurious, though, on meadow 
land, twenty bushels are often laid with advantage ; 
and when not used as top-dressings, they are com- 
monly spread at the same time the seed is sown, 
though for grass many people prefer the autumn.— 
For corn crops, however, they are not in much es- 
timation; but on turnips they are said to assist in 
checking the fly, and they are supposed to increase 
clover nearly a ton of hay the acre beyond what it 
would have yielded without them. Their effect, 
however, is not calculated to last more than a cou- 
ple of years, but they are of such benefit to that 
crop, and to the succeeding wheat, that when a ten- 
ant quits a farm on which ashes have been laid the 
preceding year, it is usually customary to allow him 
one-half the expense.” ‘I’hese ashes are sold at 
Newbury at about seven pence (a New-York shil- 
ling) the bushel. They are found to contain from 
one-fourth to one-third part of gypsum, and some- 
times even a larger portion. ‘lhe other constitu- 
ent parts are a little iron and,common salt, with va- 
rious proportions of clay, sand and lime. 


lempt from insect depredations, 


@s,—his sea weed and his fish—in the dun 





to the sources of fertility—in his peat earth and peat ash- 


of his 
animals, from his oxen to his poultry,—and in the 
litter and wash of his yards and kitchen—that he 
calculates confidently, and we believe on safe 
grounds, that he would be able to manure 160 acres 
of land annually. 

These hints cannot but be acceptable to farmers 
on the seaboard ; and the highly commendable ex- 
ample which we have given above, we trust will 
stimulate them thorou fly to try these neglected 
means of enriching their lands, We shall offer 
further remarks upon this subject in our next num- 
ber—™. Y. Cultivator. 


Blight in Pear Trees. 


The Rey, Mr. Reed, of Poughkeepsie, has com- 
muicated to the Philadelphia horticultural society 
his mode of preventing the blight in pear trees : 
and we must confess bis theory isa plausible one, 
and seems in a measure tobe confirmed by his 
practice. It isto impregnate the soil abont the 
tree with iron, where this mineral does not alrea- 
dy exist, which is effected by putting a bushel of 
blocksmith’s cinders about the roots of each tree, 
In several trials made by Mr. Reed, in tie course 
of many years, the experiment uniformly succeed- 
ed, and the trees became healthy and productive. 
Mr. Reed also alludes to the practice of hanging 
old iron upon the branches, as a means of preven- 
ting blight. We remember to have seen that 
practiced in 1802, some cases with apparent suc- 
cess, and in others without any sensible benefit. 
This difference in result may have arisen from the 
circumstance, that in the successful cases the iron 
was highly oxidized, and of course was carried 
to, and blended with, the soil, by the rains; while 
in other cases this effect was not produced. 

If iron is beneficial in preventing blight in the 
pear, it must be so in one of two ways; it is nec- 
essary as natural and essential aliment to the plant, 
or is destructive or offensive to some species of 
insects which prey upon and destroy it. We are 
yet inclined to the opinion that the blight is caus- 
ed by animalcule, that is, insects too small to be de- 
tected by the naked eye, which subsist upon the 
sap, or at least vitiate and poison it, We know 
that a family of these insects has destroyed whole 
forests of firs in Germany, at different periods ; 
and analogy would seem to authorize the conclu- 
sion, that there are species which prey upon the 
pear, and other kinds of trees, 'The trials which we 
have made of washing the bole of the pear tree 
with chloride of lime, though they do not positive- 
ly confirm this opinion, go farther to strengthen it. 
The presence of irou in the soil, as well as the 
aplication of chlorine to the bark of the tree, 
might impart to the sap a property obnoxious to 
the animalcule, and thus preserve the tree; be- 
sides so far asour observations have gone, ferru- 
ginous soils, or soils charged with iron, most ex- 
If we assume 





Our attention has been turned to peat earth and the other position, that iron is part of the alimen- 
peat ashes, at this time, particularly, by a late visit | tary food of the pear, and that blight is caused by 


to Staten Island, where we saw their utility as fer- 
tilizers of the soil, favorably developed in the prac- 
tice of a gentleman, once distinguished in the busi- 
ness of the law, and now no less distinguished for 
his enlightened and systematic practice in the busi- 
ness of agriculture, He showed us the beds of 
several ponds or marshes, which he had drained, 
containing vast deposites of peaty earth, large quan- 
tities of which he was converting into manure, by 
some of the processes we have detailed, and also 
about 5,000 bushels of ashes which he had made 


| 


the want of it, we are met by the formidable ob- 
jection, that while the cause is radical and contin- 
uous, the effect is periodical or temporary. Nat- 
ural causes always produce like natura) effects, ib. 


MISERIES OF INDOLENCE. 


None so little enjoy life, and are such burdens to 
themselves, as those who have nothing to do—for 


“ A want of occupation is not rest— 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d.” 





recently by burning peat. His mode of obtaining | Such a man is out of God’s order; and opposing 


the latter was as follows: He drained off the wa- 
ter to about three feet below the surface, and when 


| 





his obvious design in the taculties he has given him, 
and in the condition in which he has placed him.— 


the latter had become sufficiently firm, he went on| Nothing, therefore, is promised in the Scriptures to 


with a six ox team, and turned ten or a dozen prai- 


the indolent. Take the indolent, with regard to 


rie furrows upon the outer edge of the deposite— | exertion. What indecision! What delay! What 


As soon as the turf had dried sufficiently in the | reluctance ! 


What apprehension! ‘The slothful 


summer sun, he proceeded to construct the centres | man says, “ thereis a lion without; I shall be slain 
for his intended pits, by setting up a few sticks of) inthe sreets.” “The way of the slothful man is as 
wood and dry brush, at small intervals, around the | a hedge of thorns: but the way of the righteous is 


border, like the centre of a coal-pit. Around these | made 


he piled his dryest turf, and having fired the interi- 
or, fresh turf was added, as circumstances seemed 
to warrant, till the pile became quite large, Inthis 
wey, with comparatively little labor, he had obtain- 


plain.” Take him with regard to health— 
What sluggishness of circulation! What depres- 
sion of spirits! What dulness of appetite! What 
enervation of frame! ‘Take him with regard to 
temper and enjoyment—Who is pettish and fret- 
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ful ? Who feels wanton and childish cravings ? 
Who. is too soft to bear any of the hardships of 
life? Who broods over every little vexation and 
inconvenience’? Who not only increases real, but 
conjures up imaginary evils, and gets no sympathy 
from any one in either? Who feels time weari- 
some and irksome ? Who is devoured by ennui 
and spleen? Who oppresses others with their 
company, and their questions, and censorious talk ? 
The active only have the true relish of life. He 
who knows not what it isto labor, knows not what 
it is to enjoy. Recreation is only valuable as it un- 
bends us; the idle know rere d of it. It is exer- 
tion that renders rest delightful, and sleep sweet 
and undisturbed. That the happiness of life de- 
pends on the regular prosecution of some laudable 
purpose or lawful calling, which engages, helps and 
enlivens all our powers, let those bear witness who, 
after spending years in active usefulness, retire to 
en elves. Prayer should be always offered 
up for their servants and wives, and for themselves 
too. They are a burden to themselves.—Rev. W. Jay. 





Value of Apples. 

J. Buex, Esq.—Sir,—Having made an experi- 
ment in feeding my fatting bogs thus far with ap- 
ples the present fall, [ am so well pleased with the 
result, that you are at liberty to make the commu- 
nication through the Cultivator to your subscribers, 
as to my manner of preparing them for feedin 
1 have atwo brrrel diettinn set for boiling, wit 
a cover to preveit the escape of the steam, which 
I fill with apples, adding two pails of water, and 
after boiling a short time, the apples become set- 
tled,so that Ladd trom twoto three bushels of 
cut pumpkins. When all becomes soft I add one 
bushel of ground feed, (peas and oats mixed,) 

nerally by putting in immediately, or soon after 
into the chaldron and well mixing ittogether, by 
which means the ground feed becomes perfectly 
cooked. After remaining a few hours, taave it 
placed in half hogsheads, where it remains from 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours before it is fed; by 
that means it has a perfect cliance to ferment which 
I consider very essential. It is true I have not 
compared weights with other years, but as far as 
my eye isa judge, i never had hogs do better for the 
same length of time in any former year, when I 
have fed them boiled potatoes, adding the same 
quantity of ground feed: and am satisfied that ev- 
en sour apples are worth as much as potatoes in 
fattening pork. 

Much has been said through your valuable pa- 

ras to the saving made in cutting straw and 
fey for fodder. I wish to inquire through the 
Cultivator, whether straw is fed to neat stock, 
when cut, without any mixture, such as bran or 
other kinds of mill-feed ; and whether there is 
asufficiency of nutriment in itself, and a suffici- 
ent quantity will be eaten to keep stock in good 
condition without the addition of a mixture. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

November 14, 1837.] [ Cultivator. 





Braeav Srurrs consuMED 1N THE UniTep 
Srates.—The Secretary of the Treasury in his 
annual Report to Congress has the following in- 
teresting statistics which we condense from that 
document. Fora series of many years, he says 
that the value of the grain and flour imported did 
not exceed a few thousand dollars, he that ex- 

rted was on an average, quite $6,000,000. 

ometitnes it exceeded even $14,000,000 and so 
late as 1833, ’34, and ’35, amounted to nearly 
$5,000,000 eye But in the year ending 
September 30th, 1837,the exports of them fell off 
nearly a million, while the imports were augmen- 
ted in value to the unprecedented amount of more 
than four and a half millions. 

Another interestirg statement in the Report, is 
the following :— 

The whole quantity for a population of 15,000,- 
000, would at that rate ;be {nearly 5,500,000,000 
poundsayear. Atthe price of three cents per 
peund for wheat flour, and only one and a half 
cents per pound for meal trom the cheaper varie- 
ties of grain, which is not far from the average of 
1834 and 1835, the cost of bread alone, (if only 
one-half the population used wheat flour, and the 
reat materials less costly,) would be about $124,- 
000,000. 


But the avarage price to consumers during the 


ty percent. Whether this great rise should be | 
attributed to short crops, to an undue portion of 
labor bestowed upon the production of other arti- 
cles, to depreciation in the value of the circulating 
medium, in consequence of excessive issues of 
paper, or to all these causes combined, it seems 
to be clear, that the increase in the cost of bread 
alone exceeded $100,000,000. 

if only half the whole population not raising 
their own grain, were obliged to purchase it at 
such an enhanced price, the new tax imposed on 
that class alone, on account of their bread, wou!d 
excced $50,000,000.—Portland Advertiser. 





A large crop of Mangle Wurtzel. 


During the last summer while on a visit to Mr 
George Beltzoover’s farm, we were very torcibly 
struck with the fine appearance of acrop of man- 

le wurtzel, so much so that we were induced a 
ew days since to inquire of him their product, 
and were highly gratified to learn that they had 
yielded 30 tons to the acre, which at 60 lbs. to the 
bushel is 1000 bushels per acre.— 











Summary. 


FROM UPPER CANADA. 


The Albany papers, received last evening, con- 
tain news from Buffalo to the 20th ult. and froin 
other fromier places of about the same date. The 
encampment at Navy Island, under Gen. Van 
Rensselaer, was daily increasing, by recruits from 
both sides of the line-—The number of men is 
estimated by a person who has just visited the 
island to be about 500, and by some as many 6 or 
700. They have six cannon, one an 18 pounder 
and the others sixes. They were thought by this 
informant to be one third Canadians. ‘The extent 
of the island is stated to be 386 acres, and it is sit- 
uated a mile anda half from Chippewa., half a 
mile from the Canada shore, and about an equal 
from Grand Island—the jurisdiction line running 
between the two islands. The current on each 
side of the island israpid, but not impassable by 
boats. 

















The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, of the 
20th stated that the loyal forces, under Sir F. B. 
Head in person, might be expected to make an 


nonade from the main land, and that a steamboat 
loaded with shells, congreve rockets, and other 
missiles, was expected at Queenston. Ina post- 
script, it is stated that Sir Francis had arrived at 
Chippewa. 

There are various rumours from the Loudon 
district which appear to be entitled to very little 
credit. It isdoubtful whether any number of the 
disaffected are embodied. A’ lady arrived at 
Rochester who left Loudon on the 15th. She states 
thata body of 700 Royalists, under Gen. Lang 
worthy, from Goderich, arrived. there on the 14th 
by Lake Huron, to Guard the Court House and 
Jail, which it was peeeeer might be attacked, 
for the purpose of liberating a number of persons 
who were imprisoned. Before the arrival of these 
troops considerable apprehension was felt there. 

On the morning of the 15th, a party of troops 
proceeded to St. Thomas for the purpose of arres- 
ting the editor of the St. Thomas Liberal, and 
other suspected persons. All was quiet at Ham- 
ilton and St. Catharines, except the alarm produc- 
ed by the news of the force collected at Navy Is- 
land. 

On the 17th an elegant sword and military 
dress were presented to Gen. Van Rensselaer. 





Accounts from New Zealand to April 26, state 
that the New Zealanders were at opon hostilities 
with the Europeans, at the Bay of Islands, and 
had committed @ numerous depredations upon 
them. The shipping in the Bay were under the 
necessity of firing upon the native, to keep them 
off.—Portland Aaventise. 





Common Scnoois.—A meeting has been held 
in New York, for the purpose of considering the 
condition and means of improving the common 
schools in the U. S. The New york Whig says 
that facts were presented at this meeting, of ex- 
traordinary importance. It was stated that there 
are EIGHTY THOUSAND common school houses 
in the United States, the greater part of which are 





past year was increased in most places quite eigh- | 


entirely mismanaged. The tcaciers were gever- 





‘attack upon Navy Island in a few days, by a can- 


ally represented as being ignorant men, receiving 
on an average, only eleven dollars a month, while 
the farm laborer receives on an average, thirteen. 
It was ulso stated, that of four millions five hun- 
dred thousand children in the United States, only 
one million receive instruction.—J6, 





Letters from Valparaiso, just received via Bue- 
nos Ayres and Rio Janeiro, up to Sept. 15th, state 
that an embargo had been laid on all the ports in 
Chili. The expedition against Peru sailed onthe 
15th, after which, it is presumed the embargo 
would be taken off. 





An Arruictine Spscracie or Insanity, was 
witnessed a short time since at the Lunatic Hos- 
pital at Saumur, in France. A lady and gentle- 
man went to visit the establishment, accompanied 
by their child, a little girl of five or six years old. 
As they passed one of the cells, the wretched in- 
mate, a young woman of about twenty-five, who 
had irrevocably lost her reason, through the deser- 
tion of a seducer, and the death of her off-spring, 
suddenly made a spring at the little girl, who had 
approached within her reach. In the height of her 
delirium, the poor creature fancisd the stranger’s 
child Ler own, and devouring it with kises, bore it 
in triumph to the furtherend of her cell. Entrea- 
ties and menaces having proved equally ineffectu- 
al to induce her to restore the child to its terrified 
mother, the director of the establishment was sent 
for, and at his suggestion the maniac was allowed 
for a few momentsto retain peaceable possession 
of her prize, under the impression that, exhaus- 
ted with her own frantic violence, she would 
fall asleep, when the child might be liberated from 
her grasp, without difficulty, or the employment of 
harsh measures. This calculation was not errone- 
ous: ina few minutes the poor sufferer’s eyes 
closed in slumber, and one of the keepers watching 
the opportunity, snatched the child from her arms, 
and restored it to its mother. The shriek of de- 
light uttered by the latter, on recovering her treas- 
ures, awakened the poor maniac, who, on perceiv- 
ing the child gone, actually howled with despair, 
and in paroxysm of ungovernable phrenzy, fell to 
the ground—to rise no more. Death had released 
her trom her sufferings. 





Fire in Westbrook.—The public house of Mr. 
Charles Jameson, in Westbrook, was destroyed by 
fire on the 21st ult. Origin of the fire unknown. 
Loss estimated at $1500. Insurance $800. 


The latest intelligence from Florida indicates the 
immediate and final cessation of hostilities. All 
the Chiefs had agreed to emigrate, and Gen. Jesup 
was discharging the Volunteers. 


A Proclamation has been issued by the Govern- 
or of N. Y., prohibiting all interferance of the cit- 
izens of that State, with the contest in the Provinées. 


((7" The Legislature convenes at Augusta, to- 
morrow, 


— 














MARRIED, 

In this town on the 2Ist ult. by E. K. Butler, 
Esq., Mr. William Anderson, of this town, to Miss 
Sarah Tibbits of Augusta. 

In this town, Capt. John Jones to Miss Elizabeth 
Lyon of Readfield. 

In Augusta, Mr. Wm. Caldwell, to Miss Abigail, 
daughter of the late Daniel Stone, Esq. Mr. Yohn 
McM. McNeil, to Mrs. Margaret Ewing Hamilton. 
Mr. Edwin Craig to Miss Elizabeth Hamlen. 

In Alna, Maj. John Smith, Jr. of Readfield, to 
Miss Mary H. Reandlett, of Alna. 

In North Yarmouth, on Christmas day, Dec. 25, 
by Rev. Charles C. Burr, of Hallowell, Rev. Geo. 
W. Quinby, Pastor of the Universalist Societies of 
Livermore and Winthrop, to Miss Lucy Corliss, of 
North Yarmouth. 

In Winthrop, on Tuesday last, by Rev. Mr. Drew, 
Dr. Alexander Hatch, of Augusta, to Miss Eliza 
Ann, daughter of Mr. Enos Fairbanks, of Winthrop. 








DIED, 

In Augusta, Mrs. Lydia Read, aged 70. Drown- 
ed, while skating near the bridge, Hiram, son of Mr. 
Moses Wells, aged 11. 

In Monmouth, of the small Pox, Mr. Edward 
Welsh, aged 55. 














In Windham, Mr. Jona. Knight, a soldier of the 
Revolution, aged 78. 


_ 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpay, Dec. 18, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


At Market 950 Beef Cattle, 40 Stores, 2000 
Shee 
Panice--Beet Cattle—Last week’s prices hard- 
ly sustained, probably occasioned by the unfavora- 
ble weather. We quote extra at 7; first quality, 
6 25 a 6 75; second quality 5 50 a6; third quali- 
ty 4 25 a 5 25. 

Sheep—Lots were purchased at 1 75, 2, 2 12,2 


25, 2 33, 2 62 and 2 75. 














PLASTER PARIS. 

The subscriber has received his supply of ground 
Plaster from the Lubec Mills, which will be sold by 
the cask or bushel. Produce taken in exchange. 

The Plaster ground and put up at the Lubec mills 
has now been 4 years in use, and has been so well 
tested hoth in its quality and benefit that the farmer 
may use it with confidence in its being the cheapest 
endl beet dressing they can obtain for their farms. 

Also on hand 300 hhds Turks Island and Liver- 
pool Salt ; 50 bags Salt; Hhds Porto Rico and Ha- 
vannah Molasses : 150 quintiles Cod & Pollock Fish ; 
50 bags prime Coffee at 10 cts by the bag ; Tea, Su- 
gar, Rice, Tar, Resin, Oil, &c. &e. 

Wanted as above, 100 tons English Hay. 

A. H. HOWARD. 


Hallowell, Dec. 21, 1837. 


PLASTER. 


On consignment 200 casks prime ground Plaster, 
from Calais Milts, for sale by T. B. MERRICK. 


At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the last 
Monday of December, A. D. 1837, within and for 
the County of Kennebec. 

A certain instrument purporting to be the Jast will 

and testament of JAMES CURTIS, late of Win- 

throp, in said County, deceased, having been pre- 
sented by SAMUEL P. BENSON one of the Exe- 
cutors therein named, for Probate : 

Ordered, That the said Executor give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order 
to be published in the Maine Farmer, printed at 
Hallowell, in said County, three weeks successive- 
ly, that they may appear at a Probate Court to be 
held at Augusta, in said County on the last Monday 
of January next at ten o’clock, in the forenoon, and 
shew cause, if any they have, why the said instru- 
ment should not be proved, approved, and allowed 
as the last will and testament of the said deceased. 

H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

Attest : Geo. Rosinson, Register. 1 

A true copy. Attest: Geo. RoeinsonpRegister. 











Kewnneezec, ss.—At @ Court of Probate holden at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the last Monday of December, A. D. 1837. 

MOSES B. SEARS, Administrator of the Estate of 

PAUL SEARS, \ate of Winthrop, in said County, 

deceased, having presented his 2d account of admin- 

istration of the Estate of said deceased, and also his 
account as a creditor of said Estateygor allowance : 

Ordered, That the said Admini r give notice 
to all persons interested, by causigg a copy of this 
order to be published three weeks successively in 
the Maine Farmer, printed at Hallowell, that they 
may appear ata Probate Court to be held at Augus- 
ta, in said county, on the last Monday of February 
next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show 
cause, if any they have, why the same should not be 
allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest: Gro. Roginson, Register. 


GRAVE STONES. 
The subscriber would inform the public that he 
has opened a Grave Stone Factory, at the corner of 
Winthrop and Water streets, Hallowell,—where he 
has on hand an elegant lot of White Marble, from 
the Dover quarry, New York. All who wish to 
pay the last tribute of respect to their deceased 
riends, are respectfully invited to call and exam- 
ine—they can be furnished (for a few months) with 
as good work as can be had in the State, for two- 
thirds usual prices. GEO. W. HAINS, 
Hallowell, Nov. 14, 1837. 41 


DRUGS, PAINTS, DYE STUFFS, &c. 

T. B. MERRICK has just received a large supply 
of Drugs, Paints, Dye Stuffs, Linseed and Sperm 
Oil, which will be sold low. 

Hallowell, Oct. 20, 1837. 37 


WwooL. 


CASH paid for FLEECE WOOL, b 
A. F. PALMER & Co. 


f 20c16. 











No. 3, Kennebec Row. 


ET PE ETS I Se TT A SET ES ET ET TS a 
S.G. LADD, 
No. 9, Kennebec Row, HALLOWELL, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


STOVES, FIRE FRAMES, OVEN, ASH 
AND BOILER DOORS. 





| 





Being as extensive assortment of the above as can 
be found in the State—among which are— 
STEWART’S IMPROVED, BUSWELL AND 
PECKHAM’S SUPERIOR, READ’S PER- 
FECT AND IMPROVED, WILSON’S 
PEOPLE’S, WHITING’S, JAMES 
AND JAMES’ IMPROVED 

COOKS of all sizes. | 
Olmstead’s, Onley’s, Wilson's and Barrow’s COAL 
STOVES and GRATES. 
Franklin and Six Plate Stoves of all sizes for Dwel- 
lings, Shops, School Houses, &c. 
Sheet Iron Stoves, Sheet Iron and Copper FUN- 
NEL and TIN WARE manufactured to order 
and constantly on hand. 
a? All which will be sold for cash or approved 
credit as low as can be purchased in Boston or else- 
where. Oct. 27, 1837.—tf-38 











a 


Capel by : re 

B. T. CURRIER, 

SURGEON DENTIST, 

Would inform the citizens of Hallowell and vi- 
cinity, that he intends remaining at the NORRIS 
HOUSE, so called, on Second street, during the 
winter, where he will at all times hold himself in 
readiness to perform every necessary operation for 
the improvement and preservation of the human 
teeth, by filling with gold, silver or tin; and he will 





NEW GOODS, 

WM. NASON & Co. have just received a gener- 
al assortment of English and American Dr Ecods, 
which will be sold low for cash or Country Produce. 
Please call at their Store one door north of the Ea- 


gle Hotel and see for yourselves. 
Hallowell, Nov. 14, 1837. 46 


MOLASSES---MOLASSES. 
A few Hhds. prime retailing Molasses. Also, a 
good assortment of Family Groceries, at wholesale 
or retail, for sale as cheap as the cheapest, b 


WM. NASON & CO. 


GRAVE STONES 

The subscriber would inform the public that he, 
continues to carry on the Stone Cutting business a 
the old stand, (near the foot of Winthrop st.—o” 
the River side of Main St.) where he keeps a verY 
large assortment of stone—coneisting of the beaut!- 
ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thomaston 
Marble—Quincy Slate stone, &c. &c. 

He would pa f say to those individuals who wish 
to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, Tomb Ta- 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they will call and 
examine the chance of selecting among about 1000 
feet of stone—some almost, if not quite equal to the 
Italian White Marble—also his (PRICES) Work- 
manship, after more than a dozen years’ experience 
—-if he cannot give as good satisfaction ag at an 
other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he will 
pledge himself to satisfy those who call for their 
trouble. His shop will readily be found by its open 
front, finished monuments, &c. in sight. To com- 
pease who unite to purchase any of the above, a 
iberal discount will be made. Chimney Pieces, 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to order.--All orders 
promptly attended to; and all kinds of sculpture in 


stone done at short notice. 
JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
43 








Hallowell, Dec. 2, 1837. 


HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINE. 

The subscriber would inform the Farmers and 
Mechanics of Maine, that they can be supplied with 
his Horse Power and Threshin Machines at his 
shop, in Hallowell, or at Perry & Noyes’ in Gardi- 
ner. ‘The above Machines will be built of the best 
materials, and in the most workmanlike manner ; 
warranted to thresh as much grain as any other ma- 
chine, and second to none now in use. The public 
are invited to call and examine them at the above 
places. Those in want of machines will do well 
to apply soon, in order to enable the manufacturers 








insert the Incorruptible Porcelain Teeth with little 
or no pain attending the operation. 

He bes lately received a new supply of Stockton’s 
premium teeth, which are the hest artificial teeth 
now inserted. 

B. T. C. has the honor to refer to Drs. Neal and 
Theobald, of Gardiner; Drs. Putnam and Prescott, 
of Bath; and Drs. Lincoln and Cushman, of Bruns- 
wick, where for some months past he has practiced 
with success in his profession. 

Nov. 25, 1837. 42 
Brunswick, Now. 1st, 1837.—This may certify that 
I have had frequent opportunities to examine artifi- 
cial teeth inserted by Dr. Currier since he came into 
our place—and itis my opinion that he is well qual- 
ified to practice in his profession. 


8. P. CUSHMAN. 





To whom it may concern.—This is to certify that 


some of my family to their great comfort, and my 
entire satisfaction. I. LINCOLN. 


Brunswick, October, 1837. 


to supply them. All orders promptly attended to 

addressed to the subscriber, or Perry & Noyes, Gar 

diner. WEBBER FURBISH. 
Hallowell, July 4, 1837. [2lew3teowtf. 


GLASS, 
40 Boxes 7 by 9 Waterford GLASS just received 








and for sale b T. B. RRICK. 
Hallowell, Nov. 28, 1837. 43 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


&c. 

For sale by the subscriber, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Herbaceous plants, &c. The trees of the 
Plums and Pears were never before so fine, or the 
assortment so complete.—Apples, Peaches, Cherries, 
Grape vines—a superior assortment, of finest kinds 
—and of all other hardy fruits. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, and Her- 


Doct. B. T. Currier has operated on the teeth of| breeous plants, of the most beautiful, hardy kinds 


oe Paeonies, and Double Dahlias. Trees 
packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places, and shipped or sent from Boston to wherev- 
er ordered.—Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 





SALT---SALT,. 


125 Hhds. Liverpool Salt. 
50 « Turks Island do. 
d 


40 Bags Blown 0. 
For, sale low, by WM. NASON & Co. 


Address by Mail, Post paid. 
ILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Oct. 1, 1837. 36 


STRAW CUTTERS, 
The subscriber respectfully informs the public 








will be found for sale wile * 7 c 
. NASON & Co. 


CHINA, CROCKERY & GLASS WARE. 
A good assortment of Tea Setts, common Teas, | so modified it that 
Nappies, Dishes, Plates, Lamps, Tumblers, &c. &c. 


that he has pepe modified his Straw Cutter and 

e can afford it for the low price 
of $2,50. It has a single knife and operates with a 
brake or lever, and he feels satisfied that for the a- 
bove price no machine can be obtained that will cut 





NOTICE TO PORK GROWERS. 


those who wish to improve their breed of reo 
Terms $1,00. J. W. HAINS. 
Hallowell, Nov. 30, 1837. 43 


The public are informed that I intend to keep my 
imported Bedford BOAR for the accommodation of 


so much straw with the same small amount of pow- 
er. Orders, post paip, directed to the subscriber 
at Wayne Post Office, will be promptly attended to. 
JOSEPH €. GREENE. 
Fayette, Dec. 6, 1837. 44 





WANTED 
At the HALLOWELL HOUSE three Girls. — 





FEATHERS---FEATHERS. 


for 





Hallowell, June 22, 1837. 


e by WM. NASON & Co. 


One who is acquainted with cooking, will receive a 


A = ~- assortment of Feathers on consignment, | liberal compensation. 43 


Nov. 29, 1837. 






























































































MAINE FARMER 





POETRY. 


| inverse ratio, as his acres increase, The well-til- | he may value the society of other friends, and the 
———————— —=——======= | ling has much of meaning in it. It includes all} companionship of those with whom he may hap- 
[From the Plainfield Union.] the minutize of the duty of the possessor. Were pen to associated in business, or occasional amuse- 
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The Farmer and Merchant Contrasted. 


The Mind stupendous ! which contrived the world, 

And first its mighty plans to man unfurl’d ! 

Appointed him, the earth to till, and dress, 

And bade the earth, his cheerful labors bless.— 

"Twas Heaven's appointment ! for we trace from 
thence 

The Farmer's labor, and his recompense ! 

All other occupations, but depend 

On his, for birth, for sustenance, and end : 

Thus should we swell the husbandman’s renown, 

His is the triumph ! he should wear the crown. 


Th’ industrious Farmer, through his God can most 
Of happiness and independence boast : — 

"Tis his to plough, and plant, and sow, in hope ; 
Then reap the harvest, the abundant crop ! 
Labor jae dose o’er his cheek the glow of health, 
That treasure, richer than the sluggard's wealth ! 
He hastes from toil, the frugal meal to greet ; 
And proves the sleep of industry “ is sweet.’’— 
If blessed, his pleasures are the quiet home, 
Where fashion with its tumult doth not come ; 
His faithful partner, and his smiling boy ! 
Lighten each care, and sweeten his employ : 
His stock the charge he loves, and trusty steed, 
Well disciplined for toil or pleasure’s need ; 
These are his joys ! and if the heart be right, 
Thanks with each gift enjoyed, will still unite : 
He blesses God, for rain and dew from heaven ; 
For fruitful seasons, and the harvest given. 


Not so the merchant !* his is all the strife, 

The weariness, the bustle, and turmoil of life ! 
Mingled with buoyant spirits, fed by hope, 

Which doth so oft the path to sorrow ope : 
Solicitude is his ! he would compete 

With rival traders and their schemes defeat : 
Here is the snare ! and here, alas ! he strays 
From rectitude, and honor’s sacred ways ! 

He lives beyond his means, his treasures flow 

T’ eclipse his nighbor, in his pomp and show ! 
His business is extended, thus to meet 

The calls with which ambiton is replete : 

His obligations swell, and soon fall due, 

He borrows, pays, and hope lights up anew. 

But now fresh trials from théir fountains burst ! 
His debtors break, and credit, too, is crush’d : 
Perplexed, his books are searched, but ah! he finds 
Ten times his capital is “‘ scattered to the winds !” 
Poor man ! he doth indeed affect a smile, 

Though rackea with inward agony the while, 

For still the quickened step, the hasty meal, 

The secret workings of his mind reveal ; 

His “like the troubled sea that cannot rest,” 
By conscience tortured, and by grief opprest.—- 
Perchance he still tugs through, and fights his way, 
While hope yet whispers of a brighter day ! 
He gains fresh strength, begins the year anew ; 
But ah! its close tells the same history too. 
Years succeed years, ambition still lives on, 
Excitement bears him up, when peace has gone.— 


May-be his fortune changes! and he gains 

The summit of his wishes, and his pains: 

Rich in estate! but robbed of joyous health, 
He’s but the poor man, burdened with his wealth ! 
For where the riches true, to man are given, 
They lead to peace, to competence, and Heaven. 


* The city merchant is here referred to. 





Not long since I passed an evening at my 
friend’s house in the city, when music made a 
pertion of the entewainment. Among other per- 
formances there was oné little glee which attracted 
my particular attention, and with which I was 
forcibly affected. It commenced thus: 


“ A little farm well till’d, 
A little cot well fill’d, 
A little wife well will’d, 

Give me.” 


The sentiment was in strict accordance wlth 
my Own opinion relative to the requisites for for- 
ming a happy husbandman ; although it may be 
that the singers had no so very serious design in 
their performance. Indeed I cannot conceive of 
a happier state of man in this uncertain life, than 
what is described in the above triplet.—“ A little 
farm, well till’d,” aa make a man rich, indepen- 
dant respected and happy; but the farm of the 
great landholder, who counts more upon his ex- 
tent of teritory, than upon cultivation, is too apt 
to make one poor, neglectful and needy, in the 


to all the various business concerns of the tiller, 
not confining myself merely to kis laber in the 
soil—But such description would require too 
much minuteness for my present purpose, and I 
shail therefore give‘only some general account of 
well-tilling, or managing a farm. 

If we look to the division of,his farm into lots 
of tillage, mowlands and pasturage, we sce that 
the possessor has judiciously laid out and arranged 
the whole, with a view to some particular purpose, 
and that he may take advantage of whatever may 
be peculiar to each. His fences are substantial ; 
his wood-lots are secured from the depredations of 
strolling cattle ; his bars aud gates are closed ; his 
own cattle are always secured in their enclosures ; 
his buildings are tight and tidy. He neglects not 
| his business for things of minor importance. His 
seed is sown in dueseason ; his plants never suffer 
through neglect of attention: he watches the 
progress of their growth ; and when come to ma- 
turity, they are secured betimes. In fact, his 
whole mind is upon his business, and he aims as 
much to give a finish, a neatness, and a beauty to 
his farm, as a mechanic does to the articles of his 
manufacture, on the appearance of which his 
character as a good workman, often much depends. 
Thus, by constant attention to his business, he 
contracts more and more a love for it, and thus 
this “little farm well till’d,” shows how much 
may be realized froma small spot, if managed 
with judgment, prudence and econotny. 

“ A little cot well fill’d.” 
This is truly significant of that economy which 
ought to be practiced by our farmers in the erec- 
tion of their dwellings. I have seen stately man- 
sions that but poorly corresponded either with the 
business or ability of the owner. A snug dwell- 
ing, * well fill’d,” is far preferable to a great house 
scantily provided with conveniences. Sometimes 
a farmer is induced by the unfortunate ambition 
of bis family, to pull down the old cottage, which 
for several generations has sufficed for the com- 
fort ard convenienee of its numerous and respecta- 
ble occupants. A foolish pride of this kind should 
be guarded against, lest, in our eagerness to make 
a display, we lose sight of the one thing most im- 





comprised not only the necessary accommoda- 
tions forthe enjoyment and comfort of Jife, but, 
as it is fitting that the inside should conform to 
the external appearance, the large and showy 
house must be supplied with suitable furniture, 
and articles of taste will compose no inconsidera- 
ble portion of this filling. In effecting: this. con- 
sistent unitormity, the owner will find that his 
bill of expenses has overreached his calculation, 
and he will, probably, when too late, be sensible 
that a smaller dwelling would have been more 
fitting more economical, more convevient, more 
conducive to ratioual. enjoyment and true happi- 
ness. 


Last of all comes the very cap-sheaf of the 
husbandman’s pleasures and enjoymerts, 
“ A wife well will’d.” 


When the globe was first formed, and Adam, its 
primeval farmer and cultivator, stood alone and 
solitary, gazing at the beauteous domain, it was 
then found that “all the work was not complete,” 
so he was provided with a wife, to be his com- 
panion and helpmate. This second self of the 
farmer can make him happy, respected, and rich 
in the bounties of the Creator, ér miserable, de- 
graded, poor and low. The kind, domestic, at- 
tentive and notable wife continually has an eye to 
the interest of her husband. She is not too proud 
for her duty, but takes delight in the performance 
of it. The expressive language of Solomon is 
truly descriptive of her. “The heart of her hus- 
band doth safely trust in her, so that she shall 
have no need of spoil. She will do him good, 
and not evil, all the days of her life. She seeketh 
wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands. She riseth while it is yet night, and giv- 
eth meat to her household. She looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness. Her children rise up and call 
her blessed; her husband also praiseth her.” 
With such a wife, so “ well-will’d,” the busy and 


portant toa farmer, viz. the filling. In this is |. 


[to describe a “ farm well till’d,” I should go in- | ments, yet he will esteem her above thern all, and 


the labor and toils of the day, will be sweetly rec- 
ompensed by her gentle smiles and tender sympa- 
this. B. B. [V. E. Farmer, 








GENUINE VEGETABLE PULMONARY 
BALSAMIC SYRUP OF LIVERWORT, 
For the cure of Consumptions, Coughs and Colds, 


Is undoubtedly superior to any other article hereto- 
fore,offered to the public ; as it has never failed of 
giving relief in any one case, where it has been ta- 
ken in due season. ; 

Although the superior virtues of this Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsamic Syrup of Liverwort are well 
known in this vicinity, and its qualities highly ap- 
proved by the most respectable of the Medical Fac- 
ulty, a few Certificates are added for the satisfaction 
of those who may be afflicted with those diseases 
for which it is designed. 


This may certify that I, a citizen of Hallowell, in 
the county of Kennebec, have made use of a portion 
of Sears’ Balsamic Syrup of Liverwort, prepared by 
T. B. Merrick and H. Fuller, perhaps, one half of a 
viol, and do say that it is decidedly superior to any 
other medicine I have ever made use of, (and the 
kinds are many I have used) for a cough. It has 
cured me of a cough I have had for some time, also 
a little child of mine who had been for some time 
past, severely afflicted with a cough is completely 
cured by making use of the same, so that from a 
good opinion of my own, and in accordanee with 
the above trial, I am prepared to recommend its 
good qualities to any who may be suffering under 
the above complaint. Srirtman Tuorp. 

Hallowell, Nov. 1, 1837. 


This certifies that during last winter I was very 
much troubled by a cough and obstructions in breath- 
ing, occasioned by a cold which I caught ata fire at 
the foot of Winthrop street last winter, and was en- 
tirely cured by two or 3 spoonfuls of Sears’ Vegeta- 
ble Pulmonary Balsamic Syrup of Liverwort, pre- 
pared by T. B. Merrick and H. Fuller, and will take 
this opportunity of recommending it to all who are 
so troubled. L. H. Nicuots. 

Hallowell, May 17, 1837. 


On the inside wrapper are to be found many re- 
markable instances of cure, in addition to the above. 

Directions.—Keep the bottle closely stopped.— 
Before using, let it be wel! shaken. 

An ad@lt may take a tea-spoonful morning and 
evening, and half a cemapoentel at noon—Children 
from 10 to 12, half—those from 5 to 7, one fourth, 
and those from.2 to 3 years of age, about one eighth 
that quantity. It can be taken in sugar, molasses, 
or honey, ortakenclear. If the bowels are costive, 














enterprising farmer will find, that, however much 





take small doses of Castor Oil or manna and senna. 
Let the diet be light and nutritive, and the exercise 
(if the pati@inpean bear it) frequent but moderate. 

A few are generally sufficient to cure a com- 
mon cold. seasonable application be made to this 
Vegetable Pu monary Syrup of Liverwort, and the 
above directions strictly followed, the patient will 
not be disappointed in his expectations. 

In the most distressing and violent cases of Asth- 
ma and Phthisic, from one and a half to two tea- 
spoonfuls repeated, if necessary, once in fifty min-— 
utes, will seldom fail of giving immediate or com- 
plete relief. Patients of a weak constitution may 
begin with less doses than above directed, and grad- 
ually increase them; and some may find it necessa- 
ry to take more than the quantity above stated. 

The direction to every genuine Bottle is signed by 
H. Fuller, and his name stamped inthe seal. The 
outside label will be signed by T. B. MERRICK, 
Hallowell, to whom all orders must be directed. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
For sale by the subscriber 50,000 true 
Morus Multicaulis—or the true Chinese 
Mulberry trees, either in smal] quantities 
or at reduced wholesale prices, accord- 
ing to size. The trees are thrifty, the form perfect, 
and the roots fine. The trees will be shipped or 
sent from Boston to wherever ordered. Companies 
are invited to apply to WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1, 1837. 


NOTICE, 

Three or four Boarders can be accommodated on 
reasonable terms. Apply to BENJ. EMMONS, 
Hallowell. 

TO LET—a part of a Dwe!ling House to accom- 
modate a small! family. Nov. 30. 43 








